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ORIlAIvlEIJTAL  WOODY  PLAINTS  ATTRACTIVE  TO  BIRDS 

By  Myer  Katz,    Section  of  Food  Habits 
Division  of  Wildlife  Research 


Man's    steady   encroachment  upon   the   natural  haunts  of  wild  birds  has 
forced  many  of   them   to    seek  food  and   shelter   elsewhere.      To   offset   to    some 
extent   the   effects  of   this  necessary  economic  use  of   the  wildlife  domain, 
the  Federal   Government,    through    the  Bureau  of  Biological    Survey,    is   estac— 
lishing  refuges   throughout   the  country    that  will  restore  and  maintain  hab- 
itats where    the  birds   can  breed  with  a  minimum  of  hazard  and  reestablish 
themselves  in  abundance.      In  addition,    it  administers   the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  of   1916,    which  protects  most  migratory  birds.      Based  on   scientif- 
ic  research,    the  Biological    Survey  also   offers   specific  recoamendations   to 
organizations  and   individuals  for    increasing  bird  populations.      Local    com.- 
munities  and   State  agencies  have  done  much    to   foster    the  care  and  protection 
of  birds  and  have   established  refuges  and   sanctuaries  for   them.      (Suggestions 
for    the   development  of    small   bird  refuges  are   contained  in  U.    S.    Dept.    Agr, 
Farmers'   Bulletin   1644,    "Local   Bird  Refuges,"   prepared  by   the  Biological 
Survey. ) 


Individuals  and   small   organizations,    too,    can  render  untold  assistance 
in  befriending  birds  by  furnishing  havens   that  provide   shelter  and  a  variety 
of  food    throughout   the  year.      Most  persons  who  have  land  around   their  hones 
are   interested  in   beautifying  it  with  flowers,    trees,    shrubs,    vines,    and    the 
like,    find   these  people  realize  also    that   the  presence  of  birds  on    their  prem- 
ises unquestionably   lends  additional   beauty.      Planting   shrubs,    trees,    and 
vines    that  offer  a.n  abundance  of  food  and  cover    throughout   the  year  will   do 
more    to   attract  birds   to   lawns,    yards,    and  homes   than  will   any  other   effort 
in    their   behalf.      The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  a  growing  appreciation 
of   bird  life  in  its   economic   and   esthetic  aspects.      The   economic  value  of 
birds  has  long  been  recognized,    particularly   in    their   destruction  of   injur- 
ious  insects.      Even   those  who  are  not  bird   students   sense   the   esthetic  values 
of  beautiful    song,    brilliant  plumage,    delicate  form,    and  graceful   fli^t. 
Birds  r.re  not  only  beautiful   in   themselves  but    they  help   to   maintain    the 
beauty  of   our   ornamental   shrubs,    trees,    and  vines  by  feeding  on  destructive 
insects. 


For   more   than  a  half   C'.'ntury   the  Biological   Survey  has  "been   carrying 
on   investigations   on    the  food  habits   of  'birds,    and   it  has  built  up  a  file 
containing  information  on    their   food  pref ererices,    on   the    species    that   eat 
various   types  of  foods,    and  on    the   significance   of   birds  as  valuable  al- 
lies of    the  farmer,    horticulturist,    and  forester.      Some  of   the  results  of 
these    studies  have  been  published  as  recom.mendations   for  planting  various 
trees,    shrubs,    and  herbs  as   sources  of  food  for   birds.       (Eiological   Survey 
Leaflets  BS-41    to   3S-50,    inclusive,    "Fruits  Attractive   to  Birds.") 

Frequently    there   is  a  dual   desire  on   the  part   of   farmers,    home   owners, 
civic   and  garden   clubs,    and   community  planning  bodies,  to    utilize  ornamental 
plantings   that  have  value  also    in   attracting  birds.      This  is  reflected  in 
the   growing   tendency   among  nurserymen    to   recommend  bird-food  plantings  and 
to    stress   the  beauty  and  good   cheer    that  birds  add   to  hom.e   grounds. 

In  planting   to   attract   desirable  birds   it   is   to  be  remem.bered   that   they 
will   invariably  frequent   areas  where  .ample  fond,   is  available   throughout   the 
year   and  where    there   is    sufficient   cover   for   nesting  and  for  protection  from 
enemies.      The   selection  of  plants    should   be  made  di scriminately,    so    that 
they  will  not  only   add    to    the  beauty  of    the  premises,    but  will   also  provide 
sufficient  food  and   cover   for   birds.      It   is  better    to   plant  more    than  one 
kind  of    shrub,    tree,    or  vine,    as  monotonous  planting  miay  result   in    sparse 
avian  populations   and   lack  beauty.      The   great  variety  of  crnam.ental  pilants 
on    the  market  makes  possible  a  diverse   choice  and  insures  a   supply  of   flowers 
and  fruits  during  all    seasons.      With   fin  overlapping  of   several    species,    a  well- 
planted  area  continually  produces  new  flowers   and  fruits   as   the  old  ones   dis- 
appear.     Shrubs,    trees,    and  vines    should  be  planted  for    summer   flowering  and 
for  autumn  fruiting,    and   several    should  be   chosen    that  will   develop  fruits 
that  persist    through    the  winter.      W.    L.    McAtee   (U.    S.    Dept.   Agriculture  Year- 
book 1909,    pp.    187-188)    states    that   "a   thicket   of  raspberry  or   dewberry,    el- 
der,   and  dogwood,    grouped   about    some   taller    sumac,    Juneberry,    a,nd   juniper, 
would   supply  fruit   throughout    the  year"    for  birds. 

Gayly  colored  berries  and  bright  branches  are  attractive  against  a 
snowy  background  and  v/ill  provide  food  for  many  of    the  birds   that  remain 
during   the   colder   months.      Evergreens  are  almost   indispensable   in   attract- 
ing birds   in  winter,    as   they  offer   food   to    some   extent   as  well   as  protection 
from  wind  and   cold.      In  fact,    they  are   essential   for   a  well-balanced  plant- 
ing program.      It  is  rccomraonded   that  native   species  be  planted  in  preference 
to    introduced  varieties. 

To    safeguard  a   sanctuary  against   enemies  of  birds,    mass  planting  of 
shrubs   is   invaluable.      A   thick,    thorny  hedge   is   more  ornamental    than  an 
iron,    wooden,    or    stone   fence,    and  assures  birds  of   certain  protection  from    . 
many,    and  possible  protection   from  others,    of    their  natural    enemies.      A 
hedge  also   provides  many  nesting  places  and  gives  protection    to   eggs  and 
birds.      In  general,    mass  planting  is  of  greater   value   than   individual  plant- 
ings  in  attracting  and  protecting  birds. 

To   induce  a  variety  of   birds    to   visit  or   inhabit    the  home   grounds, 
provender  for   all    should  be    supplied — conifers  and  other    seed-bearing 
plants  for  pine   siskins,    goldfinches,    crossbills,    redpolls,    and  otner    seed- 


eating  species;    and  apple,    "baylDerry,    snovberry,    and   scores  of  other  fruit- 
•oroducing  plants  for    the  fruit-eating   species,    as  rohins,    cardinals,    nocking- 
birds,    bluebirds,    and  r.any  others    (Conservation  Bulletin   1,    "Attracting  Birds," 
obtainable  from   the  Biological   Survey).      The  fruits,    berries,    and   seeds  of 
wild  plants  are  nore  relished  by   birds   than  are   those  of   domesticated  vari- 
eties,   and  planting  a  large  number  of  wild   species   therefore  helps   to  protect 
those    that  are   cultivated. 

In    this  -oaper   are  listed  and  briefly  discussed   some  of    the  more  com- 
mon  shrubs,    trees,    and  vines  both   as   to    their  ornamental  value  about   the 
home  and  as   to    their  value  from    the  food  and  cover    standpoint  for   attract- 
ing desirable  birds.      No   attempt   is  made   to   offer    suggestions  for   land- 
scaping,   and  little   description   is  gii^en  of    the  plants   listed.      (Hints  on 
landscaping  may  be  obtained  frori  U.    S.    Dept.   Agr.    Farmers'   Bull.    1C87, 
"Beautifying  the  Farmstead.")     Nurserymen  can  offer  helpful   advice  on   the 
suitability  of   the  plants  listed  for    specific  regions  or   can    suggest    sir.i- 
lar  horticultural   or  wild  varieties.      Propagating   stock  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained from,  reliable  nurseries.      From   those  organizations  also   information 
can  usually  be  obtained  as   to    suitable  varieties,    their  possibilities  for 
growth,    range,    habitat   requirements,    and   the  like.      Tnese  data  oxe   there- 
fore not   included   in    this  paper.      The  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
maintains  a  file  of   addresses  and   catalogs  of    several    thousand  nurseries 
throughout    the  United   States. 

MNOTATED  LIST  OF   SELECTED  ORI^AMENTAL  PLANTS 

The  ornamental  plants  here   discussed  are   listed   in   the  alphabetical 
order   of   their  most   commonly  used  names.      Under   each   is  a  brief  discussion 
of   its   general   decorative  character  and  a  list  of   the  more  common  birds   that 
feed  on   it.      These  birds  are  named  in   the  order   of   their   imoortance  as  con- 
sumers of   the  plant.      If  a   species   is  relatively  rare  or  does  not  respond 
readily   to   attraction  it  has  not  been   included.      At    the   end  of   each  discus- 
sion are   enumerated  alphabetically   the  related   sr.ecies  of  plants  utilized  as 
food  by  birds.      The   statements  are  based  entirely  upon  Biological    Survey 
records  obtained  during  the   course  of    stomach  and  crop  examinations  and  not 
on  field  observations  of  birds'    feeding.      In  general,    it   may  be  assumed   that 
the  plants  mentioned  have  decorative  value,    though  only   an  occasional  brief 
comment   is  made  concerning   their  ornamental   character,    abundance  of  fruit, 
seasonal   availability,    or  other  desirable  features.      The  fact    that  a  bird 
is   listed  first  does  not  necessarily  mean    that   it   is   equal   in   importance 
to    the  birds  listed  first  for   other  plants.      Other   birds,    both   desirable 
and  undesirable,    also   feed  upon    the  plants,    but  because  of  insufficient  data, 
many  are  not  listed.      Since   the  bobwhite,    ruffed  grouse,    and  other   game   birds 
are  not  ordinarily   found  in  urban   communities,    although    Xhey  m.i,=ht  feed  near 
homes  adjacent   to   fields  or  vvooded  areas,    they  are  not   included.      The   star- 
ling,   English    s'oarrow,    and  other   species  not  usually  wanted  about  home  grounds 
arc  not  mentioned.      These  birds  are  considered  obnoxious,    however,    only  when 
occurrin^i!:  in  large  numbers  and   tiiey  will   be  attracted    to  homes   that  make  food 
and  cover  available   through  plantings.      In   the  r.ain,    however,    the  majority  of 


birds  attracted  will  Toe  of  desirable  species.  — '   Inclusion  of  a  genus  or 
species  does  not  necessarily  mean  tiiat  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
all  areas. 

Alder 

The  records   of   redpolls'    feeding  on  alder    (Alnus:    Betulaceae),    which 
produces  fruits  fro:i  late    suiriiner  well   into    the  winter,    lead    those  of   all 
other   birds.      In  call,    23  kinds  of   birds   are  fond   c^f    this  -plant,    the  4   most 
important  being  the   common  redpoll,    pine    siskin,    Hornemann's  red-ooll,    and 
tree    sparrow. 

Species  utili:^ed;      A.    alnobetula,    A.    incana,    and  A.    cregona. 

Apple 

Although  apple    ( Malu s :   Ecsaceae)    trees  are  not    so   ornamental   as   sor.e 
of   our   other    trees   and   shrubs,    except  when   in   bloom,    they  offer   a  good 
source  of  food  for   many  fam.iliar   birds,    especially  for  m.embers  of    the  wood- 
pecker  family.      Some    species   of   apolc    trees  bear    thornlike   twigs    that  riake 
them  valuable   as  protective   cover  for   birds.      Forty --four  kinds  of   birds  are 
known   to   feed  on  a-"iples,    including   the  red-headed  woodpecker,    red-shafted 
flicker,    Lewis's  woodpecker,    robin,    meadowlarX:,    red-eyed   towhee,    tufted 
titanuse,    downy  woodpecker,    Bohemian  waxwing,    hairy  woodpecker,    and  blue- 
bird.     If  apples   are  planted  for    their  fruit   only  a,nd  not  as   avian  attract- 
ants,    measures    should  be   taken    to  protect   them  from,  birds. 

Species  utilized:      M.    angusti folia,    M.    coronaria,    and  M.    fusca  (-   M. 
diversifolia) . 

Aralia,    Sarsaparilla,    S'oikenard 

According   to    stomach   ana.lyses    the   aralias   (Aralia:    Araliacoae)    are 
utilized  as  food  by   a  number   of   attractive  birds.      The    spiny  leaves  and 
stems  also   provide   good   cover.      Included   in   the   18  kinds   of  birds   that  feed 
on    this  plant   are    the  white-breasted  nuthatch,    olive-backed   thrush,    pine 
grosbeak,    neadov/lark,    red-bellied  viroodpecker ,    hermit    thrush,    gray-cheeked 
thrush,    swamp    s-parroi-v,    and   catbird. 

Species  utilized:      A.    hispida,    A.    nudicaulis,    A.    racemosa,    -and  A. 
spinosa. 


l/    The  following  contributions  of    the  Biological   Survey    to   publications 
of   the  U.    S.    Department  of  Agriculture  give   information  on   the   control   of 
troublesome    species:    "The   Crow   in   its  Relation   to  Agriculture"    (Farmers' 
Bull.    1102);    "English    S-oarrow  Control"    (Le.af let  Bi-61 )  ;    "Methods  for  Eradi- 
cating Objectional   Roosts  of   Birds"    (Leaflet  Bi-489);    "Suggestions  for   Con- 
trolling Starling  Roosts"    (Wildlife  Leaflet  BS-Bl);    "Two   Home-Made  Traps  for 
English   Sparrows"    (TiTildlife  Leaflet  BS-121);    and    "Siiggestions  for    the   Control 
of  Vagrant  Domestic  Pigeons"    (Wildlife  Leaflet  BS-143) . 


Arborvi tae 

The  evergreen  arborvi  tae   (Thuja:    Pinaceae)    is  apparently  not   exten- 
sively used  "by  birds  as  food,    but   it  may,    of   course,    be  used   to   good  ad- 
vantage as   orotective  cover.      Only   three  birds,    the  olive-backed   thrush, 
pine   grosbeaJc,    and   red-eyed   towhee,    feed  on   the  American   arborvi  tae  or 
white   cedar    (T.    occidentalis) . 

Barberry 

Although  barberries  (Berberis:  Berberidaceae)  are  not  utilized  as  food 
by  birds  to  so  great  an  extent  as  many  other  plants,  they  are  probably  of  . 
greater  potential  value  than  stomach  records  would  indicate.   The  common 
barberry  (B.  vulgaris)  can  bo  grown  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States 
without  danger  to  ^'heat,  but  it  is  usually  not  a  desirable  ornamental  plant 
as  it  is  one  of  the  hosts  of  wheat  rust  (Fuccinia  gramjnis) ,  which  each  year 
causes  enormous  losses  in  wheat  oroducticn.   In  fact,  it  is  advisable  to 
confine  planting  to  the  Japanese:  barberry  (B.  thunbergii )  and  its  hybrids. 
Forming  low  dense  hedges,  it  is  obviously  useful  to  birds  seeking  protec- 
tion and  food.   Eleven  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  it,  of  which  four,  the  cedar 
waxwing,  catbird,  robin,  and  hairy  woodpecker,  are  very  desirable. 

Species  utilized:  3.  aquif olium,  3.  haematccarpa,  B.  Japonica,  ?. 
thunbergii,  S.  trifoliata,  arid  B.  \'ulggjis. 

Bay berry 

Bayberry  or  waxmyrtle   (Myrica:    Myricacoae)    is  frequently   taken  by  a 
great  number  of  birds.      The  bushes  have  good  crnar.iental  value  and  although 
native   to    sandy  coastal   situa.tions   they  are  quite  adaptable   to   other  re- 
gions.     Stom.ach  records   indicate   that  86   species  of   birds,    including  the 
red-bellied  woodpecker,    tree   swalloi",    downy  woodpecker,    m.eadowlark,    white- 
eyed  vireo,    bluebird,    brown   thrasher,    catbird,    phoebe,    Carolina  wren, 
black-capped  chickadee,    hermit   thrush,    nockingbirvi,    flicker,    Carolina 
chickadee,    robin,    blue-headed  vireo,    red-eyed  vireo   and  wrentit  have  eat- 
en  the  wax-covered  fruits  of   this  plant. 

Species  utilized:   M.    californica,    M.    carolinensi s,    M.    cerif era,    and 
M.    galo. 

Bearberry,    Manzanita 

The   fruit  of    the  decorative  bearberry   ( Ar c to s taphylo s :    Ericaceae) 
attracts  at  least   34   spocies  of   birds,    including   the  following:    fox   spai-row, 
wrentit,    Harris's    sparrow,    evening  grosbeak,    mockingbird,    and  California 
thrasher. 

Species  utilized:   A.    ad/nina.    A.    manzani  ta.    A.    nevadensi  s.    and  A.    uva- 
ursi. 


Peautyberry,    French  Mulberry 

The  general   decorative  value  of   the  beautyberry  or  Trench  mulberry 
( Callicarpa:   Yerbenaceae) ,    together  with  its  qualities  as  an  attractant 
for   birds  makes  it  worth  planting  in  many  parts  of   the  country.      The  color- 
ful berries,    which  remain   edible   through    the  winter,    are   taken   by  11  kinds 
of  birds,    especially   the  brovm   thrasher   and  mockingbird,    and  including  also 
the   catbird,    red-eyed   towhee,    cardinal,    red-eyed  vireo,    wood   thrush,    and 
hermit   thrush. 

Species  utilized:      C.    americana  and  C.    purpurea, 

Beech 

Members  of  the  woodpecker  family,  in  particular,  find  the  nuts  of 
beech  (Fagus:  Fagaceae)  trees  palatable.   Of  nine  species  of  birds  that 
feed  on  this  plant  four  are  woodpeckers. 

3pecies  utilized;   F.  grandi folia  (-  F.  americana) . 

Birch 

Trie  redpoll,    more    than  any  other   bird,    finds   birch   (Be tula:   Betulaceae) 
achenes  very   tasty.      Among   the  30    species  of   birds  using   this  plant  as  food, 
the  pine   siskin,    chickadee,    tree    sparrow,    fox   sparrow,    goldfinch  and   slate- 
colored  junco   also    take   it    to    some   extent. 

Species  utilized:      B,    fontinalis,    B.    glandulosa,    B.    kenaica,    B.    lenta, 
B.    lutea,    B.    nana,    B.    nigra,    B.    napyrif era   (=   B.    alba) ,    E.    populifolia,    and 
B.    pumila. 

Bittersweet 

Shrubby  bittersweet  ( Celastrus:  Celastraceae) ,  or  staff  tree,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  bears  brilliantly  colored  globular  pods  that  remain  through 
the  winter  and  attract  at  least  eight  kinds  of  birds,  including  the  bluebird, 
robin,    red-eyed,  vireo,    and  hermit    thrush. 

Species  utilized:    C.    scandens. 

Blueberry,    Cranberry 

Blueberries  or   cranberries    (Vaccinium:    Ericaceae)    rank  high   in   the   list 
of   food  plants  utilized,    9    species  having  been    taken  by  93  kinds  of  birds. 
Among   those  feeding  on   the   fruits  are   the  red-eyed   tor^hee,    robin,    catbird, 
brown   thrasher,    kingbird,    hermit    thrush,    bluebird,    black-capped  chickadee, 
tree    sparrow,    tufted   titmouse,    pine   grosbeak,    cardinal,    flicker,    v/ood   thrush, 
vecry,    and  a  number   of    srjarrows. 

Species  utilized:      V.    arboreum,    V.    canadense,    V.    corymbosum,    V,    deliti- 
0 sum ,    V.    macro carpon,    V.    oroophilum,    V.    ovatum,    V.    oxycoccos,    V.    p enn sylvan i- 
cum   (=  V.    angustifoliiom) ,    V.    stamineum,    V.    uliginosum,    V.    vac i Hans,    V.    vir- 
gatum,    and  V.    viti  s-idaea. 


Because  of  its  orna,T.>-  ital  charc-.cter  and  its  attr'^ctin^;  qualities  for 
various  birds,  Vacciniun:  should  "be  included  in  a  planting  program. 

Puck thorn 

When  planted   in  hedges  or   in  grour)c,    "buckthorn    (R"n annus   -  Hharnnaceae)  . 
is   especially  valu?."ble  for   cover.       Since  "buckthorns  are   carriers   of    the   crown 
rust    (ruccinia  coronata)    of   oats,    fneir  planting  is  not  recomr.ended  for   farr- 
ing  sections.      Of   the  16   "birds   that   eat   t'tie  "berrylikr?   fruits,    '.vhic'r.  are  avail- 
able  in  autumn  and    early  in  winter,    the  follo'.ving   s'nov:  preference  for    the 
plant:      Catbird,    bro-.vn    thras'ner,    r,ileatsd  woodpecker,    kingbird,    California 
thrasher,    olive-backed    t'nrush,    phainopenla,    and  -/vrentit. 

Srecies  utilized:      R.    alnifolia,    R.    calif ornica,    R.    caroliniana,    R. 
cathartica,    R.    lanceolata,    and  R.    purs'ni'xna. 

Buffalo berry 

Euffalobc-rry   ( S'nep'nerdia :    Elaoagns-ceae)    is  particularly   ornanental   and 
of  most  value    to   birds  \'?rien  planted,   in  front   of    shrubbery  nasses.      Nineteen 
birds,    including   fne  catbird,    hermit    thrush,    bro^vn    t'nrasher,    pin.?   grosbeak, 
and   some  of    the  woodpeckers,    are  fond  of   its  fruits. 

Species  utilized:      S.    ar  gen  tea  and   S_^   Ccinadensis. 

C'noke  berry 

The  berries  of    t'-^-is  ornamental   deciduous   shrub,    t'ne  c'nokeberry   (Aronia: 
Rosaceae),    are  preferred  during  fall   and.  winter   by   19    species  of   birds,    in- 
cluding  t'ne  meadowlark,    broF"     t'nrasher,    catbird,    'nermit   thrus'Ji,    b lack- cap T->ed 
c'nickadoe,    cedar  v/axvving,    downy  woodpecker,    scarlet    tanager,    red-eyed   tow- 
hee,    kingbird,    and  red-eyed  vireo. 

Species  utilized:      A.    arbuti folia,    A.    atropurpurea,    and  A.    melcLnocarpa. 

Cro'.7berry 

Records   show   that  42  kinds  of  birds  food  on    the  berrylike   drupes  of 
tne   crov.-berry    f  ginp e trum  nigrum:    Empetraceae) .      'The  pine   grosbealT   especially 
is  fond  of    tne  fruit,    and  other    species,    as   the   snor   'ounting.    tree   sparrow, 
and  Harris's   sparro'v  c?re  also  fairly   important  as  consumers  of   cro'.vberries. 

Dogwood 

The  attractive  fruits  cf    the   ornajnental   dogwoods   (Cornus:    Cornaceae), 
v/"nich  persist    through    the  winter,    possess  great  value  as  a  bird  attractant. 
As  would  be   e>'pected,    a  common  plant,    -."hich    re.ars  beautiful   flo-'t^rs   in  many 
species  and   -ittractive  and  edible  berries   in  most,    attracts   scores  cf   birds. 
No   less   than  98  kinds  of   birds  'nave  been  found    to   feed  on  dogwood,    including 
such  well-liked   songsters  as   the  robin,    evening  grosbeak,    cardinal,    pine 
grosbeak,    bluebird,    hermit    thrusi'.,    red-oyed  vireo,    flicker,    kingbird,    downy 


woodpecker,    T/arbliri;;:  virec,    catbird,    olive- backed    thrush,    brown    thrasher, 
gray-cheeked    thrush,    hairy  woodpecker,    veery,    wood    thrush,    red-belliod  wood- 
pecker,   red-headed  woodpecker,    mockingbird,    cedar  waxwing,    crested  flycatcher, 
red-eyed   towhee,    pileated  woodpecker,    tree    swallo"".',    and  Philadelphia  vireo. 
With    such   an   array   of   desirable   birds   as  potential   visitors,    one    should   not 
neglect   including    severa.l  kinds   of   dog\voods   in  planting   the   home   groiinds. 

Species  utilized:      C.    alternif lora,    C.    amoraum,    C.    asperifolia,    C^. 
baileyi ,    C-    canadensis,    C.    candidi  ssiiaa,    _C.    circinatg,    C.    f  lorida,    C. 
nuttallii ,    0.    occi  den  tali  s,    _C.    paniculata.    C.    rugo  sa,    C.    stolonif  era,    and 
C.     suecica. 

Elderberry 

In    the  munber   of    species   cf   birds    th:-.t  feed  on    it,    the   elderberry   ( Sam- 
bucus:    Caprifoliaceae)    ranks   second  only    to  Rubus;    120  kinds  of  birds  are 
definitely  recorded  as  having   eater,    the    berries   of   at   least   5    species   of 
elderberry,    and   there  are  probably  many  Kore  f'^r  which   data  are  not   avail- 
able.     Prominent  among   these  birds  are   the   catbird,    common  house  finch, 
California   to^vhee,    olive-backed    thrush,    brov/n    thrasher,     eastern   and  y/est- 
ern  bluebirds,    black-headed  grosbeak,    phainopepla,    -.vrentit,    mockingbird, 
kingbird,    black  phoebe,    rose-breasted  grosbealc,    red-headed  vroodpecker, 
robin,    flicker,    whi  te-crov:ned    sparro-iv,    pilerTtod  v/oodpecker,    Arkansas  king- 
bird,   red-eyed  vireo,    whi te- t:ircatod    sT'-orrov,    California   thrasher,    Lewis's 
vroodpecker,    northern   cactus  wren,    voex'y,    hermit   thrush,    song   sparrow,    cardi- 
nal,   warbling  vireo,    r-xul  many  others.      Elderberry  plants  are  well   adapted 
for  mass  planting,    and  Drovide   cover   as  v/ell   as  food  for   birds. 

Species  utilized:      S.    callicarpa.,    S.    canadensis,    S.    caerulea   (-  _S. 
gla.uca  and  _S.    vesti  ta) ,    and  _S.    racemo  sa   (-    S.    pub  ens) . 

Elm 

Nine    species   nf   birds,    including   the  pine    siskin    and  purple   finch, 
feed  upon    the    elm    (Ulmus:    Urticaceo.e) .       These    stately    trees   are   utilized   ,as 
nesting   sites   by  many    species   of    birds,    and   in    sr>ring   their    buds   are   often 
eaten  as  food. 

Species  utilized:      U.    araeri_cana. 

Suonymus,    Burningbush 

The   beautiful    capsular   fruits   of    the   decorative    euonymus,    or   burning- 
bush    (Euonyraus:    Celastraceae) ,    which  persist    through    the  greater  part  of  winter, 
are    taken  by   a  few   birds;    the  plant   also   provides   good  protective    cover.       Of 
the   eight  kinds  of   birds  feeding  on   it,    the  robin,    hermit   thrush,    scarlet 
tanager,    bluebird,    and   flicker,    are   most   im.portant. 

Species  utilized:      E.    amiericanus,    E.    atropurpureus,    and   E.    occidentali  s. 


Fir 

Fir    (Abies:    Pinaceae)    cones  and  needles,    -nre^sent   through  winter,    are 
attractive   to   13   s'necies   "f   birds.      The  cones,    v.r.ich    should  "be  especially 
sou.!^h  t   for  by  crossbills,    as   the   bills  of    these  birds  ari3  'oecaliarly  adapted 
for    extracting^  the   seeds,    are  -probably  used  as  food  more   than   stomach  rec- 
ords would  indicate.      The  Eudsonian  and  mountain   chickadees  and  77hi  te- 
vv'in^'^ed  crossbill   seen  fond  of  fir    trees.      The  dignity  and   stateliness  of 
these   large   evergreens   add   rnuch    to    the  beauty  of   the  grounds   if    the    trees 
are    so  pl.anted   that    they  are  displayed   to   best  advantag-e,    either   as   single 
specimens  or   in  groups  of    tv.'o   or    three  properly    spa.ced.      In  addition,    they 
provide   splendid  cover. 

Species  utilized:      A.    balsanea,    A.    c^ncolor,    and  A.    lasiocarpa. 

Grar^e 

Grapes   (Vitis:    Vitaceae)    are   taken   by  r.yr.y  birds,    records   indicating 
that  at   least   9   species  are   eaten  by  89  kinds  of   birds.      The   cardinal    seems 
fondest  of   the  pulpy  fruit,    but  many  others,    including   the  robin,    flicker, 
red-hea.ded  woodpecker,    red-shafted  flicker,    red-bellied  v/oodpecker ,    brorm 
thrasher,    catbird,    western  bluebird,    mockingbird,    eastern  kingbird,    Cassin's 
kingbird,    pileated  v/ood^oecker,    gray-cheeked   thrush,    olix'e-backed   thrush, 
fox   sparrow,    and  red-eyed   towhee,    also    sho'.?  a  cistinct  .liking  for   it.      Be- 
cause of   its  dense  foliage  and   tendency   tc   climb  and   spread,    Vitis  offers 
unusually  good   cover   for    small   birds.      A  grape  arbor    should   be  an  asset   to 
any  lam   or  yard. 

S'vecies  utilisod:   V.    aasti^^ali  s,    V.    arizonica,    V.    bicolor,    V,    calif  or- 
nica,    V,    cordifolia,    V.    labrusca,    V.    rotandif olia,    V.    vinif era,    and  V.    valpina. 

Kackberry 

The    sriall   colored  hackberries    ( Col  tis:    Urticaceae),    which  persist 
until    early  in    sprin^;,    are  an   im/oortant  v.-inter   food  for   birds.      The   trees 
afford   excellent  cover    since    they  j^rov-    tc   a  goovd  height  and  have   spreading 
branches.      Forty-eight  kinds  of    birds,    headed  by   the  robin  and  mockingbird, 
feed,    many  of   them   extensively,    on   this  plant.      Other   srecies  include   the 
flicker,    cardinal,    bluebird,    brown   thrasher,    hermit   thrush,    scissor- tailed 
flycatcher,    red-eyed   to'vhee,    -phoebe,    red-bellied  v/ood:-)ecker,    golden-fronted 
woodpecker,    and  olive-backed   thrush. 

Species  utilized:      C.    douglasii,    C.    missi  ssi'rriensis,    C.    occiden talis, 
C,    pallida,    and  C.    reticulata.. 

Hawthorn 

The  attractive  fruits  of  hav/thorn    (Cratae,:;u.s:    Rosaceae),    wnich   last 
through   the  y/inter,    are   taken   by  39   soecics  of  birds,    ■-. articular ly  by   the 
pine   grosbeak  and  robin,    and  also  by   the  fox   sfiarrow,    Lewis's  woodpecker, 
rose- breasted   grosbeak,    black-headed  grosbeal-:,    cedar  -.'axv.-ing,    hermit    thrush, 
cardinal,    bluebird,    and  Arkansas  kingbird.      The  plants,    because  of   their 
ST^urs  or    spines,    should  also   afford  excellent   nrotective  cover   for   birds. 


Species  utilized:    C.    colurn'biana,    _Ci    crus.g:a3-li ,    C^.    douglasii ,    C.    irrasa, 
C_.    oxyacantha,    G.    ri\nj.lari  s,    a.nd   C.    viridi  s.      C.    tomento  sa  is  not  recominended 
as   it   is  a  host  for    the  apple  rust    ( G-yrrrno r.porangiurn   clavariaeforne)  . 

Hemlock 

With   -proper   pruning    the    common  hemlock    ( T  suga :    Pinaceae)    v/ill  produce 
dense   foliage,    and  v;ill    thus    be    excellent   fcr  hedges   and   cas    cover   for    birds. 
The  pine    siskin   finds    the    seeds   of    this  plant  much    to    its   liking,    and    the 
■^vhi te-vringed  an.l  red  crossbills,    black-capped  chickadee,    and  flicker   are 
alsC'   recorded   as  feeding  on    them. 

Species  utilized:      T.    canadensis,    T.    heterophylla,    and  T.    inertensiana. 

'     ■  Holly 

Holly    (ilex:    Aquifoliaceae)    is  unr|uesti^nably   one   of   our  most   beauti- 
ful woody  plants  and    its  usua.lly   bri^^ht  red  berries   are  utilized  as  food 
to   a  large   extent   by  49   of   our  nost  desirable  birds.      It   is   especially  at- 
tractiAre    to    the  mockingbird,    robin,    hernit    thrash,    and    bluebird,    and   it 
is  also   liked  by   the  bro"'n   thrasher,    catbird,    flicker,    red-bellied,  wood- 
pecker,   red-eyed   towhee,    olive-backed   thrush,    pileated  wcodLpecker ,    and 
cardj.inal.      In  addition   to    the  decorative,    evergreen  varieties   of  hollj^, 
there   are    several   deciduous   species   that   are  attr.^-.ctive   in  v,-inter   because 
of    their   ornamental   fruits. 

Species  utilized:    I_.    broxensi  s,    I_.    cas  sine,    I_.    decidcua,    I_.    glabra, 
I_.    nonticola,    1.    opaca,    I_.    verticillata,    and  I_.    vonitoria. 

Honeysuckle 

Because  most  of    the  honeysuckles    (Loni cera:    Caprifoliaceae)    are  hardy 
and  easily   cultivated,    andi  have  a  d.elicate  beauty  and  are  attractive   to 
bird.s,    they   are  among  the  m.ost  popular   of    the  ornam.ental    shrubs.      The  bush 
types  may  be   employed  as   cover    either   in  hed.ge  formation   or    solitary;    the 
vinelike  Japanese  honeysuckle   is  useful   as  a   screen  for  fences  and  banks 
and  is   a  valued  winter   food,  for   birds.      Though  of  Asiatic  origin,    it  has 
become  very  well-established   in    this   country,    esnecially   in   the   South. 
Twenty  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  honeysuckles,    including   the  pine   grosbeak, 
olive-backed   thrush,    catbird,    hermit   thrush,    varied^   thrush,    robin,    cedar 
v/axY/ing,    m.ockingbird,    spurred,   towhee,    and.  red-eyed  vireo. 

Species  utilized:      L.    ciliosa,    L.    glaucescens,    L.    hir suta,    L.    1 n vo lu- 
crata,    and  L.    j'aponica. 

Huckleberry 

Forty-eight    species  of   birdcs    -^re  known   to   feed  upon   the  huckleberry 
'', G-aylussacia;    Ericaceae),    noticeably   the  red-eyed   towhee  and  pine   grosbeaic. 
This   is  not    surprising    since    the   fruit    is   attractive   and   appetizing.      Other 
birds   fond,  of    these  berries  are    the  flicker,    catbirdu,    hermit   thrush,    scar- 
let  tanager,    bluebird,    robin,    kingbird,    brown   thrasher,    crested  flycatcher, 
and  mockingbird. 
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Species  utilized:   G.  baccata  (-  2-    ^esinc  sa) ,  G.  frondosa,  and  G.  nana. 

Juniper 

As  v/culd  be   expected,    Junipers    ( Junj-oerus :   Finaceae)    attract  a  £;reat 
variety  of  birds,    as  .af-^ny  as  54  kinds  havin^^;  been  recorded,    some  of    the  more 
important   of  vhi  en   are    tne   rcbin,    cedar  v;ax~ing,    bluebird,    eveninj^  grosbeak, 
mockinfibird,    flicker,    hermit    thrush,    r.iyrtle  v/arbler,    yello-«-bellied  flycatcher, 
tree    sv;allovv,    phoebe,    cardinal,    kingbird,    olive-backed   thrush,    and  cliff    shal- 
low.     Like  Liost  r.ierabers  of   the  pi.ine  fai?.ily,    the   evergreen   junipers  provide 
excellent   cover  durin;.,"  winter.      Tliey   are  not  recorn.Tiended  for  planting  near 
orchards,    however,    as   they  are   carriers  of   apple  rust    ( Gy mn o sp o r an gi un   spp.) 

Species  utilized:      J.    cor,  muni  s,    J,    hori  zontali  s,    J.    r'^onospcrrna, 
J.    scopularuD,    J.    utah-ensi  s,    and   J.    virf^iniana. 

Larch 

The  fruit  of    the   larch   or    tamiirack   (Larix:    Finaceae)    is  a  catkin  and 
its    seeds   are    taken  by    the  red  crossbill  and  pine   siskin.      Though    these   trees 
are   deciduous,    they   are  popular   as  ornamental s,    particularly   in    the  North. 

Species  utilized:      L.    laricina. 

Ma'ole 

The  ei'^eninf?;  and  pine  grosboaks  feed  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  seeds  of  maples  (Acer:  Aceracoae),  T.-hich  are  available  r.ost  of  the  year. 
In  arid  sections  of  the  country  the  boxelder  is  larr;:ely  used  for  ornav.ontal 
purposes,  and  in  the  South  a  variety  of  the  black  maple  is  favored.   The 
Norway  and  sugar  maples  pre  popular  in  the  North  as  shade  trees.   The  silver 
ir.aplo,  the  earliest  to  mature,  is  often  planted,  but  it  drops  its  branches 
freely  and  nay,  therefore,  be  unsuitable  on  or  near  la'vns. 

Species  utilized:   A.  circin?^tum,  A.  nc-gundo,  A.  nigrur,,  A.  pennsyl- 
vanicun.,  A.  rubrun,  A.  saccharinun,  A.  sacchar^om,  and  A.  s-picatum. 

Moun  tain -ash 

The  na^ne  "ash"    is  a  misnomer,    as   the  mountain-ash    (Sorbus:   Rosaceao) 
does  not  reserible   tho   true  ash    (Fraxinus).      Its   clusters  of  orange-colored 
fruits  are  attractive   to   both  man  and  birds,    end   it  malces  good   cover   if 
planted  among   tall   evergreens.      The  pine  and  evening  grosbeaks  head   the  list 
of   birds  feeding  on   Sorbus,    but    the  robi.n,    catbird,    and    scarlet   tanager  are 
also   fond  of   it. 

Species  utilized:      _S.    americana,    S.    aucaparia,    and  S.    si  tchensis. 
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Mul"berr.y 

Mulberries    (Moriis:    UrticaceT-e)    are  one  of   the  favorite  fruits   of  many 
of   our   native   song  and   insectivorous  birds  during   the    short   fruiting  period 
in    spring  or   early   in   sum;:ier.      Records   show    that    they  are  relished  by  44 
species,    including   the  robin,    cardinal,    catbird,    red-headed  v/oodpecker, 
kingbird,    cedar  v/aiwing,    and  red-bellied  ivoodpecker,    as  '.veil  -as  by    the  Tirood 
thrush,    mockingbird,    brown    thrasher,    crested  flycatcher,    rose-breasted 
grosbeak,    hairy  woodpecker,    and    tufted   titmouse.      To   prevent   depredations 
to   more  valuable  fruits    oy  recentl.y  returned   scoring  migrants,    it   is  frequently 
considered  advisable    to   grow  mulberries  as  birds  often  prefer    these   to 
other   cultivated  fruits. 

Species  utilized:    M.    alba  and  M.    rubra. 

Oak 

Because  oa.k    trees  are  producers  of   great   quantities  of   mast,    they  are 
a  food   source  for    many  birds.      In  all,    62  kinds  of  birds  have  fed  on   it, 
especially   the  brown    thrasher,    red-eyed   towhe-e,    and  m.ost  of    the  v/oodpecker s, 
and  also    the  v/nite-breasted  nuthatch,    rose-breasted  grosbeak,    meadowlark, 
San  Diego    towhee,     spurred   tovhee,    cardinal,    chickad.ee,    Carolina  wren,    and 
varied   thrush.      Oaks   also   furnish  nesting   sites   for  birds. 

Species  utilized:      £.    agrifolia,    Q.    alba,    ^.    bicolor,    Q.    borealis 
m.axima   (=  ^.    rubra) ,    Q,.    coccinea,    0,.    emoryii ,    Q^.    gambelii,    Q,.    gar  ry  an  a, 
Q.    h^rpoieuca,    Q,.    ilicifolia,    ^.    laurif olia,    Q.    lobata,    ^.    lyrata,    0. 
macro carpa,    0,.    ma.rilandica,    ^.    nigra.,    £.    palustris,    Q,.    phellos,    Q,.    pumila, 
Q.    turbinolla,    0.    undulata,    ^.    velutina,    and  Q,.    virginia.na. 

Par  tr  i  dgeb  er ry 

Partridgeberry    (Mi  tchella:   Eubio.coae),    also    called   twinberry  or    squaw- 
berry,    bears  persistent  berries  which   are    taken    to    som.e   degree   by   certain   of 
our   com.mon   birds.      Included   in   the   10  kinds  recorded  as   eating   this  plant   are 
the   catbird,    bluebird,    brow-i    thrasher,    and  robin.      As  Toartridgeberry   is  partic- 
ularly  effective  as  a  ground   cover   for   rock  gardens  or  under    trees,    it    should 
be   a  good  food    source  for   ground-feeding  birds. 

Species  utilized:      M.    rep ens. 

Pepper    tree 

Only  one   species  of    the  pepper    tree    ( Schinus:    Anacardiaceae)    is   com- 
monly  cultivated  in   the  United   States.      Pound  only   in    southern  regions, 
it   is  abundant   in    southern   California  and   common   in  Florida.      The   11    species 
of   birds  feeding  on    the  fruits   of    this  beautiful    tree   include   the  robin, 
cedar  waxwing,    hermit    thrush,    olive-backed   thrush,    mockingbird,    and  Vv'estern 
bluebird. 

Species  utilized:      S.    molle. 
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rersiir..iion 

The  robin   feeds  on    tho  persinrnon    (Piospyros:    Ebenaceae)    far  irore 
than  any   of   our   other   birds.      The  five  other  biras    that   fepd  on   this  plant- 
include   the  phoebe,    bluebird,    and  pileated  \voodpecker.      Ync  persimnon   tree 
is  attractive   even  after    the   leaves  have  fallen  because  of  its  many  bright- 
ly  colored  fruits,    ivhich   are  available   r.s  food   during   the   entire  winter. 

Gpecies  utilized:      D.    virgin! ana. 

Pine 

Not  only  are    the  pines  beai.:.tiful   but    they  also  provide  a   source  of 
food   for   many   of  our  feathered  friends,    and   in   addition   they   supply  excel- 
lent protectivj   cover.      Sixty- three    species   of   birds  feed  on  pine    seeds, 
especially   the  red   crossbill   anf'   -nine   grosbcaic,    as  well   as   the  mead'^w- 
lark,    pine   siskin,    white-winged    crosnlLll,    Carolina   chickadee,    evening 
grosbealc,    red-ccckaded  woodpecker,    whit-?-headed  wocdTjecker,    red-bellied 
woodpecker,    Carolina  wren,    Lewis's  woodpecker,    brown    thrasher,    brown- 
headed  nuthatch,    and  black-capped  chickc.c'ee.      Probably  any   species  of 
Finus  would  likely  be   of   soiae  value    to    birds. 

Species  utiiizpd:      p.    au!-:t:^iaca,    P.    bank  si. an  a,    P.    caribaea   (=  P. 
hetcrophylla) ,    P.    contorta,    P.    echinaua,    P.    eduli:;,    P.    fls.cilis,    P.    glabra, 
H-    jeffreyi ,    P.    lelor)hylla.   (=  P.    chihuahuana) ,    P.    palustris,    P.    ponder osa, 
Z-    radiata,    P.    rosinoso,    P.    ri^;j  da,    P.    serotina,    P.    strolus,    P.    taeda,    and 
P .    virginiana.  , 

P  luin ,    Oh  or  r  y ,    Ap  r  1  co  t 

The  fruits  of  plums,    cherries,    and  aiiriccts    (Prunus:    Eosaceae)    are 
without  doubt  favored  by  a  largo  nunibor  of   birds,    having  been  found  in 
the   stomachs  of  84    species.      The  robin    is   especially  fond  of   them,    records 
showing  that   those  fruits  occur   more  often   in   the   stomach  contents  of    this 
bird    than   in    those  of   any  other.      Other  popular   birds   that   eat   these 
fruits  ore    the   catbird,    cedar  wax-ving,    red-headed  vroodpecker,    olive-backed 
thrush,    brovfn    thrasher,    black-headed  grosbeak,    flicker-,    1-ingbird,    even- 
ing grosbeak,    western   tana-ger,    house  finch,    bluebird,    wood   thrush,    gray- 
cheeked   thrush,    mockingbird,'  Levfis's  woodpecker,-   crested  flycatcher,    and 
California  tov.-hee.      Wild  varieties  of  Fr.inu 3  ir.ay  be  pla:nted   to   serve  as 
an   attraction  for   birds   to  prevent  depredations  upon   cultivated  fruits. 
The  v/ild  black  or   rum  cherry   (P.    sero  tina)    is  a  good  counter-attractai-.t 
for   grapes,    and   the   chokecherry    (p.    virginiai'ia).  is   especially  ^.'ell-liked 
by  many  birds.      Wild  plums  malce  useful    th.ickot   shelters.      Several    species 
of  Prunus   should  without  question  be   included  in  a  planting  progra."i   to 
attract  birds.      Since   some'of   the  plants  of   this  genus  are  prisonous   to 
livestock,    they  are  not  recomr.onded  for  farming   sections    if    the  animals 
are  allov,'ed   to  roan  unrestricted. 

Species  utilized:  P.  ainericaj.a,  P.  armeniaca,  F.  avium,  F.  cerasus, 
P.  cuneata  (=  P.  susguohanae) ,  P.  der  issa  (=  P.  r.ela.no carpal  P.  domestica. 
P.    enar-^inata   (=  J.    prunifolia) ,    P.    n.ari  tira.    P.    penn  sylvan  ica.    P.    persica, 

?•    sero_tina,"*?iT.d  P.    virginiana. 
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Poplar,    Aspen 

Stomach   records   indicate   that    the  fruits   of    the  poplar    (Populus: 
Salicaceae)    are  utilized  as  food  by   12    species   of  birds,    including   the 
pine  and  rose-breasted  grosboaks.      As  f-'rnamentalg,    these-  tall,    graceful 
trees   lend  dignity    -ind  charir.    to    the  horis   grounds. 

Species  utilized:      P.    balsamif era,    P.    grandidentata,    P.    heterophylla, 
P.    sargentii    (-  P.    deltcides  occi  den  talis) ,    ?.    treTiuiloide?^,    and  P.    tricho- 
cajToa. 

Easpberry,    Blackberry 

The  raspberry  and  blackberry    (Rubus:    RosaCeJxe)    far  outnumber   all 
others   in   the  number   of    species  of  birds   that   feed  on   them-      Stomach  rec- 
ords  indicate    that   149  kinds  of   birds  utilize    the  fruits  or    seeds  as  food. 
They  are    taken  by    the  pine   grosbeak,    catbird,    red-eyed   towhee,    brown   thrash- 
er,   kingbird,    olive-backed   thrush,    cardinal,    robin,    rod-headed  woodpecker, 
song   sparrow,    mockingbird,    fox   sparrow,    ea.stcrn  bluebird,    California  tow- . 
hee,    flicker,    black-hea.ded  grogbe?'J<:,    sxsurred   towhee,    rose-breasted  gros- 
beak,   wood   thrush,    whi  te- throated   sparrov;,    wrentit,    meadov/lark,    cedar  wax- 
\7ing,    red-eyed  vireo,    California   thrasher,    tufted   titmouse,    comsion  house 
finch,    slate-colored  Junco,    scarlet   tanager,    veery,    and  many  others.      The 
plants  of    this  genus,    often  called  brambles,    always  furnish   good  cover, 
for   birds.  •  . 

Species  utilized:      R.    arcticus,    R.    can  ad  en  si  s,    R.    chamaemorus,    R. 
cuneifolius,    R.    deliciosus,    R.    hispidus,    R.    leucodgrnis,    R.    macrope talus, 
R.    occidentali  s,    R.    odoratus,    R.    spectabilis,    R.    strigosus,    and  R.    yillosus. 

Rose 

It   is   almost  unnecessary   to   discuss   the  rose   (Rosa:   Rosaceae)    as   its 
cultivation   is    so   widespread.      It   is  not   commonly  known,    however,    that  rose 
hips   are   quite   extensively    taken  by  birds,    and   that  many  of    the   smaller 
birds   are  fond  of    the  achenes.      Because  of    the  great  variety  of    species, 
some  of    them   quite   large  and  ornamental,    the  fruits   of    the  rose  are  avail- 
able most  of    the  year.      In  many    species   the   thorns  render  rosebushes  good 
protective   cover.      Porty-two  kinds  of  birds  feed  on   the  rose,    including 
the  Philadelphia  vireo,    red-eyed  vireo,    bluebird,    cardinpj,    hermit   thrush; 
wood   thrush,    olive-backed   thrush,    black-capped   chickadee,    and  painted  bunt- 
ing. 

Species  utilized:      R.    acicularis,    R.    arkansana,    R.    humi lis   (=  R.    Carolina) 
R.    nutkana,    R.    palustris,    R.    sayi ,    and  R.    virginiana. 

Prussian  Olive,    Silver  berry 

The  Russian  olive    (Elaeagnus:    Elaeagnaceae)   has  decorative  value  and 
is  also   a  food   source  for   15    species  of  birds  including   the   evening  gros- 
Deak,    robin,    Shiifeldt's   junco,    white-crowned   sparrow,    Gambel's   sparrow, 
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green- tailed  towhee,  Arkansas  v^oldfinch,  cedar  uax'.vinfT,  brown  thrasher, 
spurred  towhee,  song  s-narror,  and  red- shafted  flicker. 

Sfiecies  utilized:   S.  ang.isti folia. 

Sassafras 

The   sassafras   tree   (Sassafras:    Lauraceae),    r^rimarily   southern   in 
habitat,    is   cultivated  princi-oally  for   its  ornamental   value,    but   it   is 
recorded  as  attractive   tn   19   ^species  of  birds,    especially  the  kingbird 
and   catbird,    as  well   as    t"'--    red-eyed  vireo,    pileated  woodpecker,    vrhite- 
eyed  virco,    crested  ilycatchor,    bluebird,    phoebe,    and  hermit    thrush.      Its 
fruits  are  Available  duri'".,'^  moot  of    the  year. 

Species  utilized:      _2'    off lciT^s.le. 

Serviceborry,    Shadbush,    Juneberry 

Servicoberry    (Amelanchier :    Rocacnae)    ir   fed  upon   b;'-  many  familiar 
birds.      One   of   its   chief  value::;   is   thrt   its   bo-rries  appeal'    early  in    sum- 
mer,   thus  providing  food  for  bir'^to  before   other   fruits  have   developed, 
and  persist   in  many    species  until    oarly   in   autumn.      The  nar:.e   serviccberry 
is   therefore   truly  ai^pro-oriate  aa   this  plant  renders  a  great   service   to 
birds   in  providing  a  constant    source   of   fend   in    su:r.mer.      It   is  of  par- 
ticular value  v;hen  planted  in  mass  formation   as   it   then  offers  good   cover- 
and  nesting   sites  for  many  birds.      The  43  kinds  of  birds  known   to  partake 
of    these   berries  include   such   desirable   species  as   the   catbird,    robin, 
veery,    cedar  waxwing,    hermit   thrush,    red-headed  woodpecker,    flicker,    downy 
woodpecker,    rose-breasted  grosbeak,    olive-backed   thrush,    brown   thrasher, 
and  kingbird. 

Species  utilized:      A.    alnifolia,    A.    canadensis,    and  A.    florida. 

■Snowberry 

Records  indicate   that   the  pine   grosbeak   eats   the  fruit  of    the   snow- 
berry   ( Symphoricarpos:    Caprifoliaceae)  r.ore  frequently   than  any  other  of 
36  kinds  of  birds   that  relish   this  plant.      Other    species  fond  of    this 
plant  are   the   evening  grosbeak,    robin,    wrentit,    spurred   towhee,    brown 
thrasher,    olive-backed    thrush,    veery,    hermit    thrush,    phoebe,    and  warbling 
vireo.      Among   the   main  attractions  of    this  plant  are   the  beautiful  ber- 
ries  that   in    some    species  appear   as   early  as  July  and  in  many  forms  per- 
sist until  late  in  v/inter.      Planted  in  masses   in    shrubbery  borders,    snow- 
berry  possesses  excellent   cover   qualities. 

Species  utilized:      S.    albus    (=   S^  mollis  and   S.    racemosus) ,    S. 
occidentalis,    S.    orbiculatus,    and   S.    rotundifolius. 

Sour  Gum,    Tupelo,    Black  Gum 

Woodpeckers   seem   to   be- more  fond  of    sour  gun   (Nyssa:    Cornaceae) 
than  any  other    species  of  bird,    the  flicker,    uileated  woodpecker,    and 
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red-bellied  woodx:>eclcer  headin,^;   the   list  of  40  kinds   that  feed  on   this  plant. 
Others   attracted  "by   i  t   rre   tno  rnockinghird,    "brovm   thfa-sher,    "bluehird,    cat- 
bird,   cedar  waxwing,    red-hcadod  v;oodpeckcr,    robin,    (Dray-cheekcd   thrush,    and 
horinit    thrush.      The  brightly  colored  loaves  of    the    sour   gums   arc  particular- 
ly  lovely  in   the  autumn. 

Species  utilized:      N.    aguatica,-   N,    bif lora,    and  N.    sylvatica. 

■    Spicebush 

Seventeen   desirable    species   of    oirds  find   the  brij^i^tly   colored  fruits 
of    the   spicebush   (Benzoin:    Lauraceae)    to    their   liking.      The  kingbird.,   wood 
thrush,    red-eyed  vireo,    catbird,    flicker,    veory,    cardinal,    and  robin   anong 
others  a-re  fond  of    the  berries,    r;hich  persist  into   early  winter.      They  may 
possibly  be  attracted  also   by   the    show^",    a,roriatic   foliage. 

Species  utilized:      B.    aestivale. 

Spruce 
«  — ^ 

As    the  fruits  of    the   spruce   (Picea:    Pinaceae)    are   cones,    it   is  not 
surprising   that   the  white-vdnged   crossbill  heads   the  list  of   31  birds   that 
utilize    this  pl.ant   as  food,    .and  among  which  are   the  red  crossbill,    pine 
grosbeak,    hairy  \7oodpecker,    downy  '.voodpecker,    pileated  yroodpecker,    wood 
thrush,    olive-backed   thrush,    bl.ack-capped   chickadee,    and  olive-sided  fly- 
catcher.     The  dense  foliage  and  hardy  habit  of   the    sioruce  n,a]ce   it  useful 
as  a  retreat  for   birds  whether  "olanted   singly  or   in  hedge  or   windbreak  form. 

Species  utilized:      P.    canadensis   (=  P.    alba) ,    P.    engelmanni,    P. 
mariana,    and  P.    si  tchensis. 

Sumac 

Suma.c    (Ehus:    Anacardiaceae)    is  an   imrportant   food    source  for  many 
birds,    records   indicating   that  57  kinds  have   taken   the  nonpoisonous  var- 
ieties;   inclusion   of    fr.e   toxic    species  increases    the  number   to   98.      The 
list   includes   the  bluebird,    robin,    hermit   thrush,    flicker,    T^rentit,    phoebe, 
red-headed  woodpecker,    mockingbird,    catbird,    brown   thraslior,    olive-backed 
thrush,    veery,    red-shafted  flicker,    red-bellied  wood.peckcr,    Carolina  chick- 
adee,   cardinal,    red-eyed  vireo,    and  others.      Many   of   the   suma.cs,    with   their 
attractive  foliage  and  decorative  berries,    are   .good  for   ma.ss  planting  and 
serve   to   beautify   the  homo  grounds  and  provide  food  and   cover   for  birds. 
The   fruits  persist    through  winter    into    spring,   .thus  "oroviding  a,  sustained 
food   supply.      Poisonous    snccies   of    sumac    (no'.v  generally  placed  in   the 
genus  Toxicodendron)    should,    for   obvious  reasons,  .not  be  planted   in    spite 
of    their   ornamental   character   and   their  value  as  a  food   source  and  haven 
for  birds. 

Species  utilized:      E.    aromatica   (=  R.    canadensis  in  part),    R.    copallina,. 
R.    glabra,    R.    integrifolia,    R.    laurina,    R.    trilobata   (=  R.    emoryii) ,    and  R. 
..tyiohina  (-.  R.    hirta) .  . 
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Supplejack 

Sucplejack   (BercheTia:    i&.rj.rnaceae) ,    which   is  noro  hardy   in   the  South 

than   in    the  North,    if?   i  fine  dinting  r^lant  for    trellises.      Moreover,  its 

"berrylike   fruits  attract   15  kinl?;  of   birds,    ii.;portant  arnor.^  v.-hich  are  the 

robin,    nockingbird,    hernit    thrus''',    bro^.vn   thrasher,    and  horned  lark. 

Species  utiliz<-d:      B.    scan  dens. 

Viburnur. 

Every  v/ell-plan ted  lawn   should   support  a  number   of   '^ur   attractive 
viburnums   (Viburnum:    Caprifoliaceae) ,    fc^r   they  will  not  only  add  beauty 
to    the  -orer.ises    out    .ill   also    enc-^urago   desirable   bird   species   to   visit 
then.      Sone  of    the  viburruins  produce  fruits   that  ronain  on   tho   bush  from 
late  July  until    the  following   sprin.f.      The   faniliar    snowball    (V.    opulus 
sterile)    does  not  bear   fruit,    ;.nd  its  li-avos   rxe    severely  attacked  by 
aphids,    \vith    the  result   that   tliey   curl  u--   a^d  beccnu  unsigrtly.      Fortunate- 
ly,   however,    this   lovely    shrub  nay   be  replaced  v/ith   the   eoually  attractive 
Japanese    snov;ball    (V.    toneutosun  =  Y.    plicatj."") ,    v.hich   is  not  attacked  by 
ar/nids  and  which  bears  decorativa  fruits.      Tnirty-five   species  of  birds 
utilize  viburnur.s  as  food,    the  laadine:  ones  being  the  robin,    pine   grosbeak, 
redpoll,    herr.it    thrush,    catbird,    cedar  -..-axv/ing,    brov.'n   thrasher,    olive-backed 
thrush,    red-eyed  vir  .^o,    gray- cheeked    thrush,    cardinal,    California   thrasher,' 
and  bluebird. 

Species   utilized:      V,    acerif  oliu' .,    V.    alni  folium,    V.    cassinoides, 
V.    dent  a  tun,    V.    elli-nticu"!,    V.    la'n  ta:;a,    V.    lent  ago,    V.    nolle,    V.    nudun, 
V.    onulas    {=  V.    trilr.bun) ,    V.    -^va^vif lorun,    V.    paucif loru:;.    V.    pnnifoliun, 
and  V.    pubescens. 

Virginia  Creeper,    Woodbine 

Virginia  crcenter  cr  woodbine   ( F ar th eno c i  s su s  — '  :    Vitaceae),    one  of 
our   best  woody   clir.bers,    not  only   is  on;anental,    particularly  when  its 
leoves   turn  color   in    the  fall,    but  also  provides  food  for  birds,    and  affords 
shelter  and   sites  for   nesting.      Its  berries  are   tal-ren  more  or  less  frequent- 
ly "by  39    species  of    Dirds,    especially  by   the  nockingbird,    bluebird,    flicki^r, 
robin,    brown   thrasher,    rod-eyed  vireo,    hornit   thri'sJi,    red-bellied  woodpecker, 
olive-backt3d   thrush,    catbird,    and  pileated  woodpecker. 

Species  utilized:      F.    quinquofolia. 

Willow 

These  decorative   trees  or    shrubs   ( Sal i x :    Salicaceae)    are  used  as  food 
by  20  kinds  of  birds,    particularly  by   the  pino   grosbeak,    and  also   by   the  red- 
poll and  green-backed   goldfinch.      Both    the  leaves  and   the  catkins  are   edible. 
The   chief  value  of    the   trees,    however,    is   in   their  use  as  nesting  sites  for 
birds. 


y   Parthenocissus  -  Psedera,    and  Anpelopsis  in   ^art. 
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Species  utilized:      S.    canrlida,    S.    dir.color,    _S.    glauca,    S.    nifya, 
J.    petroT'hila,    and  _S.    tristis. 

Wir  ter green 

Eleven    specie^,  of  "birds    seeE    to   favijr    the  berries  of  v;intergresn 
(G-a.ultheria:    Ericace-\e).      Its  "beauty  snd  it?  value   a?   a   source  of  food  for 
birds   malce   this  prostrate,    evergreen  vine   or    s'iiruc  well  '.vorfn  pltmtin.^.      In 
borders   it  provides  good  protective   cover   for    small  "birds.      The  wrentit, 
"brown   t"nras"ner,    rose- "breasted  £'ro5"beak,    and  hermit   thrush  are  anong  the 
desir.fible   birds   thr.t  feed  on   it. 

Species  utilized:      G.    pro  curb  ens  and  G,    shallon. 

Ye>v 

Alt'nouf;h   there  are  records  of   only    three  birds,    including   the  veery 
and  wood   thrush,    that   eat   the    seeds  of  yer7   ( Taxus:    Ttaxaceae),    the  plant  has 
high  ornp,mental  value.      Fnat  food   7?ilue   it  n;ay  have   is,    at  any  rate,    supple- 
mented by  its  '.Torth   as  protective   cover   for  birds.      Since  yew  is  poisonous 
to   livestock,    its  planting  in   fanning   sections   is  n'-^t  recoamended. 


Species  utilized:   T.  canadensis. 
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